THE           DUMP         AT         B   E   T   H   U   N   E

He parked his car and, revolver in hand, crept across
the yard to the main shed, halting every now and
then to listen. But he heard no sound. Cautiously
raising the flat iron bar that fastened the doors of the
shed, he entered and shone his torch. There was the
ammunition all right. Piled up in stacks, each about
six feet high and twenty feet long, with narrow corridors
between. A dump of yellow six-inch H.E. shells with
plugs in them and the fuse-boxes nearby occupied the
front part of the shed. That wasn't what he was
after. A quick look round and on the far side his
eye alighted on some stacks of long, shallow tin boxes,
painted a dark green. By the light of his torch he read
the yellow lettering on the boxes: " 25-POUXDER
H.E." Next to them stood the deeper boxes con-
taining the charges.

" That's the stuff," he muttered with satisfaction.
" And now to get it away."

He emerged from the shed, leaving the door open,
and made a quick reconnaissance of the remainder of
the factory buildings, and its immediate neighbour-
hood. Nothing occurred to alarm him. The place
was as silent as the grave. So he hastened back on
foot to the estaminet where the lorries were drawn
up like a mass of deep shadow by the roadside. To
complete his reconnaissance he turned up the road
leading to the canal, in the direction of the enemy,
and scouted along for several hundred yards. The
unbroken silence struck him as uncanny, much though
it reassured him. He padded up and down the
streets in the vicinity, hearing not a sound. All the
houses were completely empty. Not so much as a
dog baxked. Not the rustle of a breeze. The absolute
stillness of the air intensified the silence. Once he
fancied he could detect a muffled rumble in the distance,
away on the other side of the canal, which might be
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